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ABSTRACT 

Current definitions of illiteracy and functional 
illiteracy are reviewed, and their relationship both to estimates of 
the scope of the problem and to efforts toward its solution are 
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of particular societies, it can be seen that even countries with high 
literacy rates, such as the United States, harbor large functionally 
illiterate populations. It is argued that adult basic education 
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ILLITERACY : AN OVERVIEW 

David Harman 
Harvard University 




Mr* Harman reviews current definitions of illiteracy and functional 
illiteracy and discusses their relationship both to estimates of 
the scope of the problem and, by implication, to efforts toward 
its solution. Applying functional standards according to the 
requisites of particular societies, it can be seen that even 
countries with- high literacy rates, such as the United States, 
harbor large functionally illiterate populations. The author 
argues that adult basic education efforts here and abroad should 
be planned on a situation— specif ic basis, with goals, content, and 
evaluative components derived independently of the usual grade 
school equivalencies. 



Nearly half of the world's adult population is illiterate. . 



Over half is functionally illiterate. Yet basic education for 

adults remains one of the leeist developed areas in education. 

What is meant by illiteracy? At what levels of functioning 

in reading and writing is one considered literate? Until the 

early. 1950 ’s most governments considered the ability to read, 

write, and compute at fairly elementary levels J ^ - criterion. 

UNESCO's Expert Committee on the Standardization or Educational 

Statistics (1951) proposed that: 

A person is literate who can, with understanding, both re^d 
and write a short, simple statement on his everyday life. 4- 

The 1950 ! s saw a growing trend to differentiate between 

J 

a "literate" person and a 11 functionally literate" person, as in 
this 1962 UNESCO definition: \ 



a- ■ V . — — — — ; ; 

g ...• Source: Harvard Educational Reviex^ , Vol. 40, 

-~r • 1970 . 

-■ . ...... 

-w : ^ Literacy as a Factor in Development (Paris : 

q D iiinedlit/3, 1965), p. 7. "• 
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jj person is literate when he has acquired -cine esseni — Lal^ 
knowledge and skills which enable him to engage in all those 
activities in which literacy is required for effective 
functioning in his group and community, and whose attamnenus 
in reading, writing and arithmetic make it possible for him 
to continue to vise these skills towards his own and the 
comm uni ty ' s development . 

However, most governments still acinere to the earlier 
UNESCO standard coupled with a grade completion equivalency 
(usually fourth or fifth grade) to identify their illiterate or 

functionally illiterate populations. 

In the United States, -the Bureau of the Census defines 



illiteracy as "the. inability no read and write a simple message 
either in English or any other language ," 3 Despite its contention 
that "the completion of no one particular grade of school corres- 
ponds to the attainment of literacy ..." the Bureau uses a 
fifth-grade equivalency to distinguish functional literates. 

The U.S. Army was the first to define functional literacy 
when, during World War II, it defined illiterates as "persons who 
were incapable of understanding the kinds of instructions 



that are needed for carrying out basic military functions or 



"In 



3 A quantitative standard was also proposed ^by UNESCO: 
quantitative terms, the standard of attainment in functional 
literacy may be equated to the skills of reading, writing, an 
arithmetic achieved after a set number of years of primary or 
elementary schooling." Both statements were adopted by the Inter- 
national Committee of Experts on Literacy (Paris, 1952) , and. were ; 
reaffirmed at a later conference in Teheran (1965). 

3 This. definition is elaborated: "Illiterates include _ 

persons who are able to read but not write. Persons who former y 
knew how to read and write but were unable to do so at -Tind- 

the survey because of mental or physicai impairment such as blind 
ness, are classified as liter ate." Bureau of the Census, Curren t 
Population Reports , Ser . P-20 , No. 45 , 9, and P-2 3,, No. 8/ 
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tasks ." 4 The Army, too, set a fifth-grade equivalency as its 
standard. 

The Office of Education uses grade equivalencies ranging 
from the fourth to the eighth grades. As late as 1961 its standard 

was a fourth— grade equivalency .' 5 

A 1970’ conference on planning strategies for a national . 
adult "right to read" movement decided that adult literacy assess- 
ments should be made independent of grade equivalents : 

The challenge is to foster through every means the ajoility 
to read, write and compute with the functional competence 
needed for meeting the requirements of adult living. 

Illiteracy does not define a person. Indeed, the mere 
allegation that an adult illiterate is deficient assumes that 
literacy is a necessary commodity. One who makes this assumption 
should be willing to accept a definition of literacy encompassing 
the following three stages. 

The first is the conceptualization of literacy as a tool. 
The second is literacy attainment, the learning of reading and 
writing skills. The third is the practical application of these 



^ Current Population Reports , Ser . P-23, Wo. 8 , 1. 

^The definitions adopted by the Oifice of Education are: 

"the ability to read, write, and compute at or above the minimum 
level of competence needed for meeting the requirements or a^u t 
level" for illiteracy and "the ability to hold a decent 30 b <_o 

support self and family, to lead a life of dignity and pride, 
for functional literacy. Terminology for Curriculum and _ins tructio n 
(Washington, D.C.: National Center for Educational Statistics, 

Handbook VI, p. 203? A Lifetime of Education , U.S, Office of Edu 
cation, 1969; and Bettv Arnett Ward, Literacy and B asic Elementa ry 
Education for Adults, U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1961, p. ix. 

^Conference on Strategies for Generating a National "Right 
"ERJC ad " Adult Movement, Raleigh, North Carolina, January 22 23, 
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skills in activities meaningful to the learner. Each stage is 
contingent upon the former; each is a necessary component of 
literacy. 

Conceptualization of litez -y is applicable at the societal 
as well as the individual level. Pre-literate societies need to 
undergo a process of " liter alization" before their members can be' 
considered literate. Such a process is tantamount to a cultural 
metamorphosis, and will not be achieved through the relatively 
simple "alphabetization" of the language. It implies, more funda- 
mentally, the internalization of a literacy consciousness. 

Schuman, Inkeles, and Smith found significant correlations 
in East Pakistan between literacy attainment and both the level of 
political identity and willingness to consider change . • Lerner, 
Rogers and Herzog, and Rahim, in Turkey, Colombia, and Pakistan 
respectively, all found highly significant correlations between 
literacy and exposure to mass media (radio, newroapers , zzl"'' 1 

and awareness of new opportunities . ° Indeed, few would dispute 



7 

Howard Schuman, Alex Inkeles, and David H. Smith, "Some 
Social Psychological Effects and Koneffects of Literacy in a New 
Nation," Economic Development and Cultural Change , 16, No. l 
(October 1967), 1-4. 

O _ 

Daniel Lerner, "Literacy and initiative in Village Develop- 
ment," Rural Development Research Report, HIT Center for Inter- 
national Studies, 1965; Everett II. Rogers , and William Herzog, 
"Functional Literacy among Colombian Peasants , " Economic Develop - 
ment and Cultural Change , XIV, No. 2 (January 1966); and S. A. 

Rahim, "Diffusion and Adoption of Agricultural Practices: A. 

Study of • Communication , Diffusion and Adoption of Improved Agri- 
cultural Practices in a Village in East Pakistan" (Comilla: 

Pakistan Academy for Village Development, 1961) . 
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the significance of literacy for either individual or na. — Lonal 

development. Even the view of Shuman , Inkeles, and Smith is 

widely held, that "...the shill of reading and its later use are 

more important than any specific content learned in scnool." 

Because of the general lack of credible statistics, j-u is difficulo 

to assess the extent of world illiteracy. However, UNESCO estimates 

.that in 1950 approximately 700 million (44.3%) of the people aged 

15 and above were illiterate. (See appendix A for a breakdown hy 

continents.) By I960 the estimated percentage had decreased to 

39.3%, hut the absolute figure had increased to 740 million people. 

Assuming that the rate of decrease of the fifties remained constant 

during the sixties, UNESCO estimates that, in 1970, 810 million 

people, or 34.8% of the fifteen and above age group, are illiterate. 

Meanwhile, the estimated number of literate adults in the world 

(aged 15 and above) has increased fro, P'.'d mi.l_.-v 60 to 

1,525 million in 1970. 9 UNESCO analysts have estimated that the 

increase In number' of illiterates in a given country is ..elated to 

tie illiteracy rate by a correlation doefficient of 0.55,"*" Thus, 

countries with nigh rates of illiteracy (70% or more) hc.ve a 

propensity for increasing the absolute numbers of adult illiterates, 

while countries with relatively low illiteracy rates (j>_:,,:_ or less) 

X 1 

tend to lower both the rate and absolute number of illiterates. 



^Assuming an increase in the rate of decrease o — one and a 
half timer during the 1960's the percentage would be 3 2—6% or 760 
million peoule. Doubling the rate of decrease, the figures would 
be 30.5% and 710 million people. Literacy 196T01969 (Paris sUNESCO,. 
August, 1969,, provisional version), p. 8. • ■ 

1Q S tamis tics of Illiteracy (Paris: UNESCO, Mined! it, 

ERJC 3 - 19651 - P- 5 - _ 

-'"‘‘Literacy 1967-1969, op. cifc .. pp. 9-10. ' 5 
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The proportion of female illiterates generally exceeds 

that of males, often significantly. In at least three countries 

— Saudi Arabia, Somalia, and Yemen — the total adult female 

populations are reported to be illiterate while in many others 

^ , 12 

the figure is over 90%. 

UNESCO experts contend that four years of primary schooling 
are the minimum requisite for attaining permanent literacy. There 
is no indication , however that even the completion of four grades 
ensures any permanent attainment of many cases rourth-grade 
"graduates/ or even primary school graduates, can barely read 
and rapidly regress to total illiteracy. 

Increase in enrollments in school systems is often al 
as a predictor of an increase of future literacy races. But while 
school systems are being significantly expanded in most countries, 
the quality of education in many remains dubious, and it is 
difficult to infer that present school enrollees wilx not be uhe 
functional illiterates of the next generation. 

11 literacy and Functional Illiteracy in the United States 
United States government figures placing the rate of illiteracy 
among the population aged fourteen and above at 2.4% xn I960 
grossly understate the extent of the problem* Equally as under- 
stated is the 8*3% figure for functional illiterates in the group 



ERIC 
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Statistics of Illiteracy, op. Git . , pp. 45, 118/129. 
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aged twenty— five and over/" 1 xn laci., over naif of gr uup 

may be functionally illiterate. 

Tine last collection of data for the individual states was 
in the 1S30 census, all subsequent figures being based on extra- 
polations from rates and national data. illiterates were those 
who, when asked how many years of school they had completed, 
answered, "None." Functional illiterates were determined on the 
basis of grade completion data. No tests of any kind were 
administered. Hence, application of different grade standards 
results in different assessments of the extent of illiteracy 



revealed by 



the I960 Census data: 



3.0 million illiterates (no school attended) age 14 
and above ( 2 . 4%) ; 

8.3 million functional illiterates (less than 5 years 
of schooling) age 25 and above S » 3%) ; 

24.0 million (less than 8 years of schooling) age 25 

and above ( 24 . 0 %) r _ . 

58.6 million (less than 12 years of schooling) age 25 and 
above ( 58 . 6 %) ; 

69.0 million (less than 12 years of schooling) age 

16 and above. 

In a study conducted in 1963 in the Wood-Lawn area of 
Chicago it was reported that "although only 6.6% of the group 
studied reported that they had not gone as far as the sixth 
grade, 50.7% of the group, when subjected to achievement tests to 



determine their a< 5 .hua.l level of functioning, showed up <=.s 



^Bureau of the Census, Cu rrent _ popu 1 at ion. _ Repor ts_, 

Ser. P. 23, No. 8 ( February 1963) ; Digest of Educational Statistics, 
Department of Health, Education '.and Welfare, November 1968, pp- . 9 
and" Hr and Cur rent . Population Reports , Population Characteristics , 
Literacy ar.rl ' TCdncational Attainment. U.S- Department of Commerce, 
P-20, No. 99 (February 1960) . 
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functional illiterates . " A survey o£ participants an 
Education programs around the country in 1SS7 indicated 



Adult Basic 
'cn2it 5 3% 



of the program entrants had a seventh grade or higher revel of 
education. 15 It seems clear that lack of testing, reliance upon 
grade— completion criteria, and inadequate definitions or functional 
literacy combine to produce serious official underestimates of 
the extent of illiteracy in the United States. 



Literacy Programs in the World 

The first organized attempts s.t teaching adult illiterates date 

back as far as the '18th century when a number of church groups 

mounted literacy campaigns expressly to teach people to read the 

Bible. Through the first half of the twentieth century most literacy 

programs were planned and sustained by volunteer organizations, 

churches, missions, and other non-governmental organizations. 

Between 1950 and 1970, however, an increasing number of government- 

operated literacy programs came into being, and now ninety— two 

countries and nine non-governmental organizations report the 

IS 

.existence of programs. 



1 : 'lt was also found that a large number of those scoring 
at the fifth-grade level were so little above that it made little 
difference. Raymond M. Hilliard, "Massive Attack on Illiteracy," 
American Library Association Bulletin , December 1963, p. 1038. 

^ Adult Basic Education — Meeting the Challenge of the 
1970's, First Annual Report of the National Advisory Committee on 
Adult Basic Education, August 1968, Appendix A. The survey polled 
25% of the 406,000 participants. 

16 ■ 

Literacy 1967—1969, op . cit . , p. 5. 



In 1955 / the World Conference of Ministers of Education on 

the Eradication of Illiteracy recommended that traditional literacy 

campaigns he replaced hy functional literacy programs 'closely 

linked to economic and social priorities and no present and mture 

manpower needs. 11 Julius isiyerere expressed the urgent .need for 

functional literacy programs as opposed to primary education ror 

children and adult education for leisure. “We must educate our 

adults. Our children will not have an impact on our economic 

development for five , ten or even twenty years. The attitude or 

^ . , ,, 18 

our adults, on the other hand, wni nave an impact now. 

The typical literacy campaign is still largely based on a 
primer or set of primers. The learner is taughu the alphabet and 
reads ' a series of graded texts including shorn stories, rudimentary 
history, and some information on the country’s political and 
public institutions. One "graduates" from such a program when he 
has read the primer from cover to cover. However, some governments 
are extending the post— literacy phase of instruction with a variety 
of more advanced readers, such as Tunisia's 71— text petite 
Encyclopedie des Adultes. Newspapers specifically designed for 
newly literate adults are beginning to appear in many countries, 
and broadcast and televised literacy programs Eire increasing in 
number. 

Functional literacy programs take a number of different 
forms. Some countries merely revise and expand existing elementary 

17 Final Report , World Conference of Ministers of Education 
on the Education of Illiteracy, Teheran, 1965/ p. 7. 

18 p-joted in Literacy— A Social Experience (Teheran: 
international Council of Women, 1965), p. 3. 
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reading material. In others, functional literacy programs have 

]peen tied in with vocational training, rural and agricultural 

extension programs, industry, and home economics. intensive 

19 

programs of this nature have been launched in IS countries. 

Some formerly colonized nations are utilizing literacy 
programs to reinstate their own long-suppressed languages . Others 



are teaching literacy in native languages to different language 
groups within their population, as in a Guatemalan program to 
teach Indians in their own languages. Quiche and Cakcniguel. 
Several countries with multilingual populations are attempting no 
advance one lingua franca through literacy efforts, as in Upper 
Volta, where French is being taught through the spoken languages 
■ (More", Diouka, and Gourounsi) . Israel is teaching Hebrew to an 
immigrant population speaking 79 different languages and dialects. 

The usual program consists of evening classes meeting two 
or three times a week, lasting between six and ten months and 
culminating in a 11 functional reading level." Classes are often 
held in primary schools and staffed by primary school teachers, a 
situation which can present serious obstacles to success. This 
is particularly true in Latin America where adults are commonly 

taught condensed versions of primary school;, curricula, emphasizing 

, , ■ 20 • -;v ■ , / V ; 

uhe ’three R s. 



^Algeria, Chile, Equador^ Ethiopia, Guinea, Indian, Iran, . 
y v Madagascar,. Mali, Syria, Tanzania, Tunisia, Venezuela, Brazil, 

Jamaica, Nigeria, Upper Volta, Sudan, Literacy 1967-1969, op. cit . , ; 

:.v • P* 29. .;■.■■■■ k \ '' \ f: / 

^Literacy 1967-1969, op, cit ., p. 26. 
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The large majority of literacy teacners are volunteers 
instructing classes or, as in the Laubach " Eacn-One-Teach-One 
approach, individuals. Highly trained and competent: teaching 
personnel is lacking everywhere. However, countries are beginning 
to train special teaching cadres. Iran's "Army of Knowledge" 
mobilizes eighteen— year— olds for teaching in xieu Qj~ tneix. 
military service, and Israel has had a teachers corps of cirmy 

girls for the past seven years. 

Countries that claim to have eradicated illiteracy, such 
as Cuba, have inaugurated adult continuing education courses. 
Elsewhere, as large numbers of mass campaign "graduates" regress 
to states of illiteracy, governments have begun to shift from 
mass campaigns to selective programs as in the Korean re-education 
program for mothers of school children, the Turkish program ior 
army recruits, the. English program for new immigrants, and a 



Nigerian program for tobacco growers. 

UNESCO has sponsored international conferences, initiated 
• •. studies, and published a wide, range' of material. In 1964 it 
conceived the Experimental World Literacy .Program to explore 
and evaluate the relationship between literacy and development in 
various countries and to test new methods. By June of 1969 fifty— 

. two countries had submitted proposals to participate. Programs in ■ 
existence, include large-scale experimental and pilot projects in 
nine countries (Algeria, Eguador, iran, Mali, Ethiopia, guinea, 
Madagascar, Sudan, and Tanzania) ? one large-scale project in. 



Venezuela locally, funded but assisted by a UNESCO expert; 
'agricultural development pro j ects in India and Syria and eight 



smaller "micro-experiments" in Algeria, Brazil, China, in 

Jamaica, Nigeria, Tunisia, ana Upper Voha. 

All the UNESCO projects include evaluative components. 

This seems to represent a significant advance, for little meaningful 
evaluation has been undertaken to date. 



Methodologies 

Many literacy campaigns prescribe methods of instruction 

to their teacher step-by-step, cookbook fashion, often because of . 

a severe lack of materials suitable for adult instruction. Also, 

teachers in these campaigns are usually poor qualified and must 

be trained in crash courses permitting little more than quick 

familiarization with the prescribed materials. There are two 

main approaches to teaching adult illiterates how to read: the 

" synthetic method'! and the "global method." The synthetic method 

is based on the recognition of letters of the alphabet and their 

associated sounds. The global method is based on the recognition 

of words or phrases with their meanings. In many programs an 

eclectic approach, combining elements of both the global and 

. the synthetic methods, is superseding strict adherence to a 

. , 21 

particular methodology • 

The greatest single impact on mass literacy campaigns ■ 
throughout the world has been that of Dr. Frank Laubach. First . 
developed for teaching the Maranow language of the Philippines, the 
sound-syllabic Laubach method has been applied to date in 312 



Read: 



21 For further discussion, see Jeann e Cha 1 1 , u . ea r n ing _ t o. 

/ .—I - . i T : i 



The Great Debate (New York: McGraw-Hill,. i9o/; 



o ■ 
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languages. In Laubach's original Key Word Methoct, several words 

including all consonants in the language are derived (not necessari 

with meaning) , and new words are constructed by different juxtaposi 

tions of consonants and vowels. From a series of charts presented 

at the outset of instruction the students learn to identify letters 

and associate them .with sounds by superimposing drawings of objects 

on the appropriate letters . Laubach stresses the need for s.implicL 

in both method and materials. The initial alphabet instruction 

phase is followed by three serges of graded readers on a variety 

of topics in which the newly required technical reading skills 

22 

are utilized. 

Other educators have introduced pre-literacy elements into 
literacy campaigns, on the assumption that an adult illiterate musl 
undergo a process of conceptualization before he -begins actual 
literacy training. The most significant work in this area has 
been that of Paulo Freire. His approach, developed in Brazil 
(where both approach and author were expelled following the 1964 . 
coup d'etat), emphasizes conscientization as an integral part of 
the process of literacy attainment. Literacy is viewed as a mediui 
for the freedom of man, .and the concept of freedom is to be under- 
stood before or along with the acquisition of reading and writing 
skills. The teacher serves as a co-ordinator of and participant 
in an ongoing dialogue around themes generated from the culture aric 

22 Frank C. Laubach and Robert Laubach, Toward World ; 
Literacy: The Each One Teach One Way (Syracuse: University Press , 1 

i960), pp. 3-30. v 




and concepts of the learner aimed at expanding *iis levels of 
awareness. The method of instruction in reading is a sound- 
syllabic one but is introduced only as the individual grasps the 
meaning of literacy. While several Cu. - hn programs have, adopted 
Freire' s approach, many governments are wary of -Its potential 
consequences and prefer to maintain the .none " rrsaurctl. methods. 
Freire considers the latter to be "education, forr domestication;" 



as opposed to "education for freedom. 
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Ad ult Basic Education Activities m fne iumi-SQ _ I ~ a ^ s - 
The National Center for Educational statiLsioi.cs estimates that, 
during the year ending in May 19S9, more man 13.1 million people 
aged 17 and over, 10% of the total age group not enrolled as 
fulltime students, participated in organized continuing education 
activity, ranging from "traditional" literacy instruction to 
job training program, neighborhood community or church activities, 
to university extension courses. However, only half a million or 
these adults were, engaged in adult basic education programs. 

The most extensive formal adult basic education efforts ar. 
those administered under Title II-B of the Economic Opportunity . 
Act of 1964' and the Adult Education Act of 1966, both of which 
represent an attempt to mount a mass functional literacy campaign 



on a national scale 



' 24 



23 Paulo Freire, La Educacio Como practia de la Libertad 
(Santiago: ICIRA, 1969). 



24 T ' ne 1964 Act defined the aims of adult basic education 
programs as education for adults "whose inability to reaa or _ write 
the English language constitute a substantial impairmen . 
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Enrollment in ABE (Adult Basic Education) programs dramati- 
cally increased as a result of the 19S4 Acu. In J-965, programs in 
19 states enrolled 37,991 people. By fiscal 1966, ^9 states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Island 3, and Guam 
had programs, "with total of 377,660 enroiiees.^ Sir.se 1966 there 
has been a steady growth: 388,935 persons were enrolled in 1967, 

455,730 in 1968 and an estimated 532,000 in 1969. Programs orfer 
three levels of courses: beginning, corresponding graces one 

to three; intermediate, grades four to sax; and advanced, grades 
seven and eight. Neither content nor form of the programs can. 



however, be inferred as no two slates place similar interpre nations 

26 



on duration of instruction in each level. 

Attrition is a plague of all adult education programs. In 
1968 a reported 160,705 students dropped out of ABE classes, 
representing roughly 25% of enrollees. Of these, 29,219 lert to 
assume employment, 8,243 entered job training programs, 9,513 left 



ability to get or detain employment commensurate with their ^anility 
so as to help .eliminate such. . inability and raise the leve of educa- 
tion of such individuals with a view to making them less likely 
to become dependent on others, to improving their ability to benefi 
from occupational training and otherwise increasing their opportu- 
nities for more producive and profitable employment, and making 
them better able to meet their adult responsibilities." The 
1966 Act specified "services or instruction below the college^ 
level" for people without a secondary school completion certi^icace 
or a comparable level, of education currently not enrolled in school 
In June, 1969 the minimum age qualification was reduced to 16. 

2 “"National Center for Educational Statistics, Adult Basic 
Education Program Statistics , July 1, 1967-June 30, 1968, U.S. 

. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. June 1969, pp„ 4-5 7 

and Adult Basic Education; Strengthening the Foundation of our 
Democratic Society , Second Annual Report of the National Advisory 
. Commission on Adult Basic Education, August 1969, p- 9. 

26 Hawaii, .for example, offers a beginning level course of 
O 540 hours, an intermediate course of 260 hours, and an advanced 

ERJC ■ . 



and. 



Decause of job changes, 37,222 did not report any reason, 

16,508 reported lacSc of interest as the cause. In many areas the 

27 

attrition rate exceeded 60 peiceriu. 

Curricula and teaching methodologies arcsond the country 
vary, although a series of prescriptive curriculum guides pub li she 
in 1966 by the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
for each of the three levels are in wide use. The first of these, 
for the beginning level, proposes a curriculum including reading 
(taught by a global method) , communication skills (handwriting, 
spelling, listening, and speaking), arithmetic, social living 
(basic information about the country, locality, institutions, and 
individual rights) , everyday science (personal hygiene, dieu) and 
enrichment through the arts (elements of culture). Tne guide also 
proposes organisational patterns and administrative behavior. 

ABE programs are funded jointly by the Office of Education and the 
states on a 90/10 matching basis. Actual funds allocated fall 
far short of the needs. While the National Advisory Committee on 
Adult Basic Education recommended an appropriation of $125 million 
for fiscal 1970, Congress authorized only- $80 million and the actual 
appropriation will amount to $50 million— $75 million less than 

recommended and far less than is neeaed. 

The . National Advisory Committee on -Adult Basic Education 
in its Second Annual Report (1968) states that in ABE programs in 
1967, 

62.000 adults learned to read and write for the first time; 

28.000 registered and voted for the first time; 



240 hours while South Dakota offers courses of 71,74/ and 80. 
hours respectively for the same levels. Adult _ . Basic _ E due at ip ri 

Drnarara Statistics, op. cit . c PP* 22-23. 

- 0 ' T~ ' ' 

ERIC 27 Adult Basic Education Programs, op. cit., pp. 28-30. 
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used their public libraries; 



^roOO^^nobsr^ivS-SIsei or wore promoted; 

4-8,000 entered ob Lraming programs 

25 000 opened bank accounts for the firs - txrne; _ 

27 ; 000 became subscribers to newspapers ^ f 
8 000 left the welfare rolls and became nelx- support if -3, 
5*000 helped their children with school essigrraenu s . 

While the Committee claims that "these results show tnat the 

program of Adult Basic Education has become one of the nation's . 

positive investments in human resources,"^ there is absolutely 

no conclusive evidence of a cause-effect relationship between 

these achievements ano. uhe acetal programs. 

Publicly sponsored programs such as l, American_z<a.L.ion 
courses for new immigrants, on-the-job basic education courses, 
and special programs for Indian and military veterans are all 
administered separately. Their participants, however, are included 

in the overall figure for the country. 

Lack of coordination between the various efforts, overlap, 

and lack of ongoing systematic planning and evaluation combine 
to hamper adult basic education activities around the counury. 



: strategies for the Future 

Literacy efforts cannot be prescriptive designs adaptable to all 
countries and areas. Rather, they should be designed for specific 
situations and target populations, with clearly articulated aims. 

In Adult Basic Education programs in the United States, for example, 
the eighth-grade completion equivalency needs to be supplanted 
by a clearly defined delineation of adult reading requisites 



^ Adult Basic Education: Strentheninq the Foundation 

of Our Democratic Society , op.c'it., , 
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and "elated functional goals. Income tax forms, drj.Vj.ng instruct 
ticns , job application forms, television guides, and newspapers, 
amcng others, could be analyzed to derive a precise derimnon or 
adult reading level, which could then become the articulated 
aim of literacy instruction. Functional aspects of the programs 
should also be clearly delineated and their relationship to 



literacy defined. 

A common program deficiency resulting from the adoption of 
grade equivalencies is the transference of actual grade school 
curricula to adult courses. Although this approach facilitates both 
program organization and curriculum design, the main effect is that 
adult illiterates are often equated with children and treated as 
such. Furthermore, many teachers identify illiteracy with a lack 
of intelligence, an unwarranted and potentially counter-productive 
expectation. 

' psychological and cultural constraints need to be taken 
into account in planning literacy efforts- In some cases formalized 
learning situations such as classes may not be practical and less 
structured teaching might be more acceptable. As a rule, solutions 
to these problems can be' found and incorporated into the program 
plans if the constraints are known. 

Optimally, literacy programs should form the first stage 
of a continuing "lifelong" adult education. Basic literacy 
training needs to continue into new materials and subjects. This 
could be facilitated by the creation of permanent adult learning 
centers with sx^ecially designed curricula. These learning centers 
could. also serve as community centers. 
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Evaluation should be incorporated into programs from thexr 
inception, not to prove success, but rather to racxlitate innova- 
tion and revision of programs. 

In charting strategies for future adult basic education 
efforts a case has been argued for the systematic planning ox 
programs and for the adoption of a situation-specific approach, 
allowing for different projects for different areas and groups. 

Meager resources necessitate the close coordination of 
efforts. Equally as important is the dissemination of xnformation 
among programs. The object of such centralized coordination, 
however, should not be consolidation and standardization, bu*_ 
rather the direction, planning, and dissemination of experience 
and ideas. 

Finally, if meaningful action is to be taken, professional 
educators must realize that functional illiteracy is far more 
widespread than has been commonly thought. 
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